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THE WAYS OF GOD 

OME people have fallen into a pious way of referring world 
S events or their own domestic upheavals to the will of God, in 

such a way as to lead us to suppose that they have some inside 
information by some back-stair whispering from the Almighty. They 
fancy that they can see God’s purpose in the war, or in the disquiet-° 
ing influence of Russia upon world politics—God is leaving rebellious 
man to his own devices, or he intends to show man the effects of 
atheistic materialism. These interpreters will notice the punishment 
meted out to Hitler and Mussolini and they shake their heads over 
Stalin or Franco—according to their particular persuasion. The recent 
swing towards Catholicism in the politics of France, Holland, Italy, 
Austria and Bavaria, fits the divine plan which has been communi- 
cated to these men of more than human wisdom. As for the Labour 
vote in England, God having shown the justice of our cause by grant- 
ing us victory wishes now to purge us of some domestic ills, either by 
showing us the stupidity of state control or by directing our steps 
thus safely towards the left. 

This habit of explaining events in terms of God’s Almighty will 
plays a great part in individual lives. A man will regard his present 
unhappiness, matrimonial, financial, or physical, as God’s way of pay- 
ing back for some previous infidelity. He may on the other hand 
make up his mind that God owes him something for his fidelity in the 
past. He thinks he can see what God is ‘getting at’ in some chance 
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282 BLACKFRIARS 
encounter with another, or some aridity or sweetness in his own 
private devotions. On the face of it all this.seems a Christian and 
godly way of seeing everything in terms of the will of God. But for 
the most part such an attitude is far more human than godly. The 
conclusions are reached without any spiritual depth, with no waiting 
upon the Lord. They are facile judgments about the motives and 
purpose of the supreme God, fathering upon him human pettiness 
and certainly all the limitations of a human point of view. And since 
they analyse the divine purpose they naturally lead on to an inspec- 
tion of the future, so that God is expected to end wars or bring public 
criminals to justice according to human standards, or at best the 
individual looks forward to special graces from him to meet special 
eventualities or requires the direct divine indication as to what his 
future occupation is to be. 

Such superficial judgments are not only foolish; they bear in them 
the seeds of sacrilege. God’s ways are not our ways. It is only the 
very few who after many years of intense personal purification can 
say with St Paul: ‘No longer1. . .’ Only those who have surrendered 
themselves to the divine way in hidden spiritual union can begin to 
discern with any surety God’s designs by the light of the gift of 
wisdom. And even they rest in happy wonderment at the mystery 
of that way which leads to the fulfilment of all good, but which never- 
theless does so through valleys of appalling misery and across plains 
of human complacency and unfeeling mediocrity, passes round great 
mountains of pride and plunges into deep waters of lust and anger. 
‘All manner of things shall be well,’ certainly, but the wisest saint 
will not necessarily tell how this or that present mortal sickness is 
well in that eye of God which sees present in future and future in 
past, all in one. St Paul, indeed, had been raised to the third heaven, 
but even from that altitude of wisdom he could cry: ‘Oh the depths of 
the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of God. How incom- 
prehensible are his judgments, how unsearchable his ways! For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord?’ : 

God’s ways must be mysterious or they would.not be divine. If we 
could comprehend them they would be within the grasp of our under- 
standing, limited and with many alternatives. With God there is no 
alternative; his way is one way, his will unchangeable, And that one 
way is infinitely broad, embracing all reality; no human mind could 
compass it. It is true that looking back it is sometimes possible to 
trace the path of God’s finger moving us up to the present, God’s 
hand moulding races and nations for their rdle in present events. 
Such a divine plan was officially revealed in the Old Testament; and 
even now we can glimpse a divine plan in the way an individual was 

granted the gift of faith or was led to repentance; a divine plan in 
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THE WAYS OF GOD 283 
the succession of great popes who have ruled the Church since 1870, 
when the Papacy lost all political power. But the past at least is 
over and done with; it is something that has been created, and we 
can admire God’s handiwork in it as we admire the divine crafts- 
manship in a spider's web or the song of a thrush. But we cannot 
know all about even the thing that is created and completed, a kind 
of instantaneous glint from a tiny mirror of the divinity. I cannot 
know all there is to know of this fir tree in my garden, still less about 
the divine working in my life up to the present moment. So when I 
come to consider the totality of God’s way in the world I must 
meekly bow before the mystery. The past and the present with the 
future make a whole in the unique will of God, and to suppose that 
I can describe that whole or interpret the way of God to myself and 
others is certainly sacrilegious whether it concerns my own private 
life or the movement of nations. 
What we lack so much today is the Fear of the Lord. Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike speak with levity about the Lord and his 
ways, almost as they speak of king, prime minister, or government. | 
It is not merely the dwindling respect for authority that has banished 
the fear of God. There is surface acknowledgment of his authority in 
our analysis of his purposes and designs. But a dangerous familiarity 
with the divine has grown up, a familiarity which shows itself in the 
popularity of religious novels, films, and plays, as well as in mysti- 
cism and theosophy. Baron Corvo was harmless and amusing, at least 
in his Toto tales. But when he wrote he was almost unique, and he 
was perhaps honestly witty at the expense of the outer trappings of 
religion. Now the light-minded approach is camouflaged under a 
seeming respect for God. There is little awe for God the Father 
Almighty in films like The Song of Bernadette, The Bells of St 
Mary’s or The Keys of the Kingdom; God and his service seem to 
have found entertainment value in All Glorious Within, and Brides- 
head Revisited. The authors of these works have high ideals and 
their aim is worthy—to bring religion within the confines of the 
kingdom of this world. But has the great popularity of such works 
any real religious significance? How many neophytes has it brought 
to the font, how many sinners to the confessional? If this popularity 
springs from a spirit of familiarity with the divine its effects are more 
likely to be devilish. We have returned so much to the pagan past 
that a case could be made for a return to the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, the mighty God of Awe, as a necessary preparation for the 
Christian message of love. 
Lacking the fear of God we drag him into our* politics in this 
purely human way, hoping that he will become an instrument in 
our designs. We know what he intends to do, for it coincides happily 
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with our own plans. Such levity of mind will wreck the Christian 
effort to regain the ground lost in the last centuries. Politics must 
be raised up, leavened by contact with the divine will. A balanced 
judgment on world affairs will certainly rest upon the knowledge 
that there is a plan behind all the flux of human uncertainty and 
waywardness, but it will not venture to interpret the divine plan in 
actual detail. A balanced judgment will take stock of the immediate 
surroundings and judge with prudence on what evidence it can dis- 
cover. It considers the present situation and advises on future action. 
Thus a man of prudence knows that God wills that each individual 
should progress to eternal life, but he does not interpret this as 
meaning that God has set his heart upon all sorts of progress, such 
as the Labour Government outlines in Education, National Insurance 
and Employment. He does: not declare either for or against General 
Franco on the grounds of the divine will for human progress. 

Looking ahead we are inclined to live too much in the unreal world 
of our imagination. If we are at all religious, we picture the future 
in terms of the will of God; and it is only the realm of our 
imagination, unreal and with no respect for God. God’s will is a 
present, concrete will. It never leaves the realms of the real, and the 
only way in which we can approach it is on our knees at the present 
moment; for the present moment is the only reality for us, the only 
connecting link with the eternity of God. Eternity is now for man 
as well as for God. Eternity does not run parallel with time, as 
though it would go on and on for ever day after day. There is no 
future for eternity. The way of God is not a long way; it is the 
shortest way that man can conceive. . 

The great spiritual masters like.de Caussade have insisted upon 
the importance of the present moment in the individual’s life of 
grace. The same principle must apply to the whole of life, political, 
social, and individual. The future must be considered, decisions as 
to future policy have to be taken in every walk of life. But the future 
can only be judged correctly in terms of the immediate present. Here 
only has it any concrete reality. It grows from what is happening, 
what is in existence at this precise present moment of time. The 
future has reference to thought and action which I am now engaged 
in. Therefore preoccupation with spiritual progress is wrong when it 
becomes unloosed from contemporary graces and becomes involved 
in what could be, should be, or might havé been. A man who fusses 
about his progress as a rule has a happy picture of himeslf which 


carries little reference to reality. The same applies to wider judg-. 


ments on the social and political scene. The demand for progress 
usually has no roots in the present. It is based on an ideal picture 
which has no reference to the concrete will of God nor to present 
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human needs and frailties. We may congratulate ourselves on the 
swing towards Catholicism in the government of so many European 
countries, but if we regard it as anything but a challenge to us here 
and now to make full use of present opportunities, it will lead once 
again to political Catholicism and so to disaster. If we think we can 
discern in this a divine reward for listening to fifty years of papal 
encyclicals or the divine foundations for a great victory for the 
Church we shall be committing the sacrilege of identifying the ways 
of God with human fancies. We must approach the present events 
in the fear of the Lord, in awe and wonderment at his mysterious 
way, ready to take his direction when he manifests his will, but all 
the time searching with prudence for the particular virtues implied 
in that way. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and we cannot 
judge wisely about our own lives or the life of nations without that 
fear. 

THE Epitor. 


THE HUSBANDMAN OF THE VISIBLE 
UNIVERSE 
RESPONSIBILITY—IV 
USBANDMAN’ is the word; for, if not wholly adequate, as 
H one word could hardly be, it does, better than any other, 
express man’s status and function in the universe, and 
especially in the visible universe, so that its immediate concrete sense 
and the analogies to which it gives rise are verified essentially and 
verified to the full. Whatever is verified essentially of mankind 
is verified in Adam, the head of this family, and in Christ in whom 
this headship is restored. We should beware of any kind of mere 
generalisation—even the generalisation, ‘All men are sinners,’ is 
made at a level quite different from that of such an essential judgment 
—and emphatically we must not be understood to mean ‘in fact men 
are most commonly tillers of the soil’. Man has the cosmic function 
of husbandman whether this last statement is verified or not. But 
then it follows that our meaning is deeper than the level of fact and 
of generalisations of fact. 

We should note that the whole of the sub-human creation is or- 
dained in and through man in the cosmic unity. The sub-human 
world is not fully a world and not fully a cosmos by itself. From it 
may be drawn suggestions of unity but not really a unity of its own. 
In man as part (head) of the visible creation, the visible world has 
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a unity of which man is the guarantee and ‘sacrament’ (in the same 
sense in which it may be said the Pope is ‘sacrament’ of the Church’s 
unity). 

This unity obtains in virtue not of any absolute or arbitrary head- 
ship exercised by man as the lord by conquest of the visible creation. 
He is indeed the lord of all he can see, but precisely and only in virtue 
of those faculties by which he acknowledges his own subjection to the 
higher powers. This lord of the world, ‘girdled with the moon’, whose 
footstool is the earth,“ is the husbandman of the visible creation. 
His lordship is husbandry as God’s is: for he is made in the image of 
the Supernal Wisdom, the Husbandman of all beings. 

The Husbandman, then, is the bringer to perfection, the cherisher 
and the sustainer. These three attributes are at once analogies of 
the divine power in the world and the essential elements in the 
definition of man’s husbandry in it. Thus the name of Husbandman 
belongs to God as lord of creation; to man as bearing his image and 
carrying out his stewardship. As God’s lordship is rooted in his divine 
nature, so is man’s husbandry rooted in the image of God. 

As the principle of God’s husbandry of the universe is contained 
and expressed in him as exemplary cause, so the principle of man’s 
husbandry is expressed in the divine image. We can complete the 
parallel if we wish by saying this principle of his husbandry is con- 
tained in man as bearer of the image of God: that it is contained in 
wisdom as the intelligible pattern of man’s stewardship: that it is 
expressed precisely as economy.) All these things are true, but who 
is man? whose is this wisdom? what this economy? At each stage 
of such a simple yet intricate statement we must make the necessary 
identifications or be guilty of a misleading vagueness. These identi- 
fications involve a perhaps surprising preamble. ' 

At the threshold of the great modern development of social doc- 
trine in the Church lies the definition by the father of Christendom 
—a definition seemingly irrelevant in the minds of many who are 
vocal in defence of ‘Catholic Social Principles’—of the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary. The definition is confirmed from the mouth of 
the Virgin of Lourdes. The Virgin of La Salette speaks of potato 


(1)Such phrases are verified without embarrassment of man, understood absolutely, 
as he is to be encountered in the unfallen first parents of the race in the integrity 
of their nature as also in that restored integrity in Christ (where they apply by 
virtue not precisely of his Godhead, -not precisely of the hypostatic union, but of 
the integrity of our nature restored in him). So also, by a special appropriateness 
due to her Immaculate Conception they apply to Mary. 
(2)We are here a hundred miles from the intellectual barbarism of modern 
‘economics’. Economy is the ordering of the household: of man’s microcosm of & 
domestic, physical and spiritual, personal and social household within the divine 
economy (cf. Irenaeus) of God’s redemptive working in the world which is ‘cosmic’ 
as well as being ‘personal’ to man in the sense of modern spirituality. 
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THE HUSBANDMAN OF THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE 287 
‘crops which will rot in the earth, and of what corn looks like when 
it is blighted. Throughout the century the development of the great 
explanatory and defensive volume of Papal utterances on social 
matters goes side by side with a steady and luminous development 
of the theology of Mary. 

Consider the liturgy of Mary. In praise of her the Church sings the 
praise of the Heavenly Wisdom. Quando praeparabat coelos, aderam : 
quando certa lege et gyro vallabat abyssos: quando aethera firmabat 
sursum et librabat fontes aquarum: quando circumdabat mari 
terminum suum, et legem ponebat aquis, ne transirent fines suos: 
quando appendebat fundamenta terrae, cum eo eram cuncta com- 
ponens: et delectabar per singulos dies, ludens coram eo omni tem- 
pore: ludens in orbe terrarum: et deliciae meae esse cum filtis 
hominum. 

Consider the recorded miracle of Mary’s intercession. People turn 
to the wonder working of the saints expecting to find faith inflated 
to an explosion of thaumaturgic will-power. Nothing is more alien to 
Mary than this kind of intrusion of a bombastic creatureliness. Her 
creatureliness is a transparently intelligent preparedness for his will 
and his manifestation. That is why his, ‘My time is not yet come’, 
could be denied so soon after it was uttered. 

We should fly with horror from any attempt to sentimentalise the 
mother of Jesus, for it is from her we have to learn not affection, 
which belongs to every warm-blooded animal according to its kind, 
but wisdom. This wisdom of hers is utterly without pretensions. On 
our part, we almost lend it pretensions in saying it is hers. Infinitely 
more precise it is to say, ‘Wisdom: that is Mary the mother of God’. 
Whether or no we can understand what we say, we at least follow 
the Church’s anagogic attribution. 

Note too how ‘objective’, how completely free from the trammels 
of sentimentality and self-consciousness is her compassion for the 
hosts of the wedding feast. She says nothing of their embarrassment, 
nothing whatever of their feelings or hers. In her the heavenly wis- 
dom understands their hospitable desire and she says, ‘They have no 
wine. (3) Only so, as we of an excruciatingly sentimental and self-con- 
scious age may remark, are their feelings wholly and adequately 
respected. 

In this wisdom, so perfectly unobtrusuive, unpretentious, unself- 
conscious, there is nothing at all that is negative. We use negative 
words because positive ones are so difficult to find. Nowhere will you 
find anything so direct in its transparence to reality as that mind 


(3)"C’était la plus délicate des priéres’, comments Pére Lagrange, ‘d peine une 
suggestion, pas méme d'un désir’. 
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288 BLACKFRIARS 

of hers so unobtrusively revealed in the way she speaks here at the 
wedding feast. This remark of hers, so ‘matter-of-fact’ as we should 
say, still shows a perfect tact in the presence of the unbegotten 
Godhead of her son. She is transparent both to the Godhead of the 
Word and to the convivial thirst of her fellow guests. 

Her wisdom is wholly positive and wholly feminine. That is why 
she is the perfect transparent atmosphere of created intelligence, in 
whom shines without cloud or dimming the solar radiance of God. 

With this prelude we may resume what is said of man’s hus- 
bandry of the universe. The principle of man’s husbandry is expressed 
in the divine image. We can see now that this expression is twofold 
in a way which tends to identify these two as one: as radiant and 
reflected light are twofold, though the perfect reflection from un- 
troubled waters will give back the very ‘sheen of shining’.(4) 

This twofold is firstly the lordship and mastery of the divine intelli- 
gence which shines from the face of man, as husbandman, disposing 
to order a subject creation beneath him. This, though as master he 
is also pupil, and as lord, steward. Secondly it is the total subjection 
and transparency of this created intelligence to the uncreated truth, 
the total obedience of this lordly will to God’s uncreated purpose. 
You cannot separate these two. You can have it both ways, and only 
so. If your choice is of one only then effectually it is of neither. 

If, for instance, your version of Man’s lordship over the visible 
creation is only an inflated secular idealism full of the boast of force, 
then you will find no place in your universe for the limpid intelli- 
gence of Mary. No, in that case, your kind of masculine conceited- 
ness wants a sentimental virgin, an affectionate and worshipping 
doll. Mutatis mutandis the same is true whatever type of one-sided 
masculine boastfulness you favour. 

And suppose you choose the feminine part, falling victim to the 
power of mutability to fascinate and enthrall: supposing you yield 
to the flattery of that secret promise of power, the power of flexibility 
and silence and emptiness: a power, if you have the sense of it, with 
which to control the destinies of empires and pull men to ruin by 
their own force, not yours: I do not think that you will want 
obedience to another, and hardly the total subjection of yourself to 
the positive lordship of the Word. 

Again, the principle of man’s husbandry is expressed as economy. 
After what has been said, this economy could hardly be taken to 


(4)Cfr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy in a Wisdom parallel translated from Brhadaran- 
= Upanisad I, 2, 1. ‘He, Self, manifested Light. Of Him as he shone were the 

aters born. Verily whilst I shone, there was Delight’, said He. ‘This is the 
Sheen of Shining. Verily there is delight for him who knoweth thus the sheen 
< os: (A New Approach to the Vedas. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, London 
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‘mean commercial economics. But we must insist with the most un- 
compromising definiteness that God’s husbandry and man’s extends 
to the very roots of the bodily and material life. It is not a spiritual 
pattern situated only in the clouds of heaven. It is a spiritual pattern 
making whole our flesh and its work in the world of which we are 
stewards. For Christ, our exemplar, is united to us by that created, 
that lowly wisdom, which is his and also ours through the receptive 
transparency of Mary’s motherhood. Through this transparency the 
Word made Flesh works to make all flesh luminous. Without it, this 
work comes to nothing. 

For this ‘luminous’ is not any bloom put on things by our swelling 
emotions while we shut our eyes and do not dare to look in case the 
reality should upset the persuasion of our feelings. The door to it 
is an eye to the reality of things, looking clearly and without either 
the fear born of self-consciousness or the repugnances born of senti- 
ment. This being granted, the economy we speak of does not need 
many words. 

To sustain, to cherish, to bring to perfection: these are the abiding 
principles. The teeming world of agriculture imposes also a selective 
ordering which, in the struggle to fill the belly, but more often to 
line the pocket or pay the money-lender, too often obliterates the 
first principles of husbandry from the mind of the farmer—in fact 
have so obliterated these first principles that hardly anyone can be 
said to have any sound principles of judgment left about, e.g. what 
bringing to perfection may mean with regard to livestock. The com- 
mercial farmer knows what he means. He wants the cow’s distended 
udders, the even layer of fat on the back of the bacon-hog, that spell 
maximum figures on his cheque from the marketing board. He looks 
at pigs and hears the money jingle, and if God intended anything else 
in creating these animals the thought of it takes second place to sales. 

Mary’s wisdom is other than this. It is clear in any case that sound 
human economy can only be in principle a cosmic economy. If we can 
get that right, the knowledge of what farming should do for cows 
and soil and plants will surely follow. But the art even of the good 
farmer in the conditions in which he finds himself is so to sustain life 
in the current season that his farming for eternity and to an eternal 
pattern is not thwarted thereby. The positive eternal patterning in 
dependence on the Word is not the kind of objective secular idealism 
sets itself. It is conditioned by the lowly wisdom of compassion which 
prompts the words, “They have no wine’. 

BERNARD KELLY. 
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BLACKFRIARS 


J THE PARISH AS A MISSIONARY 
COMMUNITY 


OLOMBES is a working-class district on the outskirts of Paris 
( with a population of about 23,000. For the last five years it has 

been the scene of an experiment whose importance can scarcely 
be exaggerated, and the latest volume of Rencontres“) is a detailed 
account of the work of the Abbé Michonneau and the group of priests 
who are engaged in evangelizing a parish in which practising Catholics 
number scarcely five per cent. of the population. It would be imper- 
tinent to praise a document whose whole purpose is to make available 
to priests everywhere the fruits of day-to-day experience of the 
hardest apostolate of all. Much of the detail in these five hundred 
pages has special reference to conditions in France, but the methods 
described—and above all the spirit they manifest—are of the liveliest 
relevance for all priests at work in a pagan world. 

‘The proletariat is pagan. Not because it doesn’t ‘‘practise,’’ but 
because its mentality is pagan, wholly alien to the Christian spirit, 
indifferent to the teaching we offer, careless of the demands of the 
moral standards we proclaim.’ At once, then, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the Christian parish, where the Church is still 
recognized for what she is, and the missionary parish in a pagan 
environment. ‘Our methods must be revised if not totally changed.’ 
As Cardinal Suhard has remarked, ‘We must free ourselves from 
every sort of narrow traditionalism and adapt ourselves to present 
needs.’ Hence, ‘since 95 per cent. of the Church’s children don’t 
come to her, 95 per cent. of the Church’s concern and activity must 
be directed towards them. And not only by groanings and optimistic 
hopes, but in reality.’ 

What, then, is the ‘parish’? Is it the faithful few or the apostate 
many? ‘The life of my parish is the life of everybody who lives in it. 
. . . We no longer go after the sheep that is lost; we let the ninety- 
nine lost ones romp about freely on the mountain-side while we argue 
about who is fo have the care of the hundredth one that is faithful.’ 
This is not to minimise the importance of the parish as it exists. On 
the contrary, it is the foundation of the apostolate, it is the cell of 
the divine incarnation here and now; from it must spring the life 
which, under God, will fill those pagan streets and bring them in 
reality under its shelter. The history of the early Church provides the 
model, by which a small group can become a triumphant community. 


4 (1) Paroisse, Communauté Missionaire, par l'Abbé Michonneau, présenté par le 
R.P. Chéry, O.P. (Paris: Editions du Cerf; 150 francs.) 
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It is no accident that the epithet ‘parochial’ has come to have its 


current meaning. 

The Abbé Michonneau proceeds to discuss the methods by which 
the parish can begin its work of ‘conquest.’ First of all ‘through a 
living and missionary liturgy’; this must be communal, and suited 
to the special purpose it serves. (It must be borne in mind that the 
context of these suggestions is the missionary parish.) ‘Those present 
at Mass in our church are participants. The communal response to 
the prayers of the celebrant has become so familiar that it calls for no 
comment. So, too, a communal attitude: it has now become almost 
a matter of instinct. No one thinks of praying otherwise at Mass than 
as part of the community. Everybody follows the Mass closely. Some- 
times, in addition to the Latin responses, we have a choir reciting in 
French a prayer or a hymn which translates the prayers or the ges- 
tures of the priest at a particular moment of the Mass. No singing by 
a schola; it is the whole congregation that sings and prays, with the 
priests present among them. Sometimes Mass is celebrated facing 
the people, at an altar in the midst of the congregation. But usually 
Mass is offered in the normal place, but so that everyone can easily 
follow. On Sundays the bread and wine are placed on a plinth in the 
middle of the nave, whence it is fetched by the servers at the Offer- 
tory. Hence the offering is taken from the midst of the faithful. 
There is only one collection, taken during the Credo. Bench fees have 
been abolished.’ 

On the greater feasts, the liturgical setting has been freely adapted 
so that the people can see redemption ‘at work,’ as it were. Thus at 
Christmas, the Midnight Mass is preceded by a dramatic showing 
forth of the world’s need of a Saviour, the rejection of the Saviour 
by the world (at home, at work, in men’s hearts), the birth of Christ, 
the acceptance of Christ (the shepherds, etc.) This is performed by 
four choirs, using traditional carols and scriptural prophecies, and the 
stage on which the action takes place finally becomes the altar of the 
Midnight Mass. At Christmas, 1944, no fewer than 1,800 people 
followed the whole action with the greatest devotion. 

Again, there are special festivals to honour the Gospel, Baptism 
(ending with the solemn baptism of a dozen adults), and so on. ‘Our 
aim is the creation of a catechetical and missionary liturgy, not in op- 
position to the traditional liturgy, but alongside of it and in harmony 
with it, so that we can evangelize the crowds who are ignorant of 
Christ and are influenced by action and speech more than by passive 
listening. In other words, we treat adults as children, which of course 
they are in their utter ignorance of religion.’ At the administration 
of the sacraments, special care is taken to see that those present 
should realise what is happening. ‘While one priest administers bap- 
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tism, another explains what it is all about. We give those present a 
little book specially drawn up for their use, with all the prayers trans- 
lated into French, and with a brief commentary on them. Marriages 
and funerals are a valuable opportunity to manifest the Church’s care 
for her children. All the hideous distinctions of solemnity dependent 
on the fees paid have been abolished at Colombes. 

What about the use of Latin? ‘For the Christian community, 
Latin, certainly; but well translated and carefully adapted, with 
plainchant, but only in its simpler, more singable form, and without 
excluding altogether French hymns. But for the masses we have to 
convert, we use French, a fresh vernacular in the spirit of the liturgy.’ 
It should be added that the Abbé Michonneau envisages the Mass 
(which is of course in Latin) as proper to the Christian as such; the 
catechumens are evangelised in preparation for that, and hence there 
are used extra-liturgical means, looking forward to the liturgical ideal 
proper to a Christian community. 

The second section of this volume of Rencontres deals with the 
Missionary Apostolate, and first of all with the question of Oeuvres, 
the multiplicity of societies, sodalities and good works that play so 
prominent a part in contemporary French Catholicism. As to organisa- 
tions concerned with leisure, they have been wholly abolished so far as 
the clergy are concerned. ‘Is it our job as priests to look after children 
and amuse them? Our job is to convert, to educate, to preach the 
Gospel, to administer the sacraments.’ This of course does not mean 
that the children are neglected. But it does mean that a priest is not 
an athlete or an entertainer, and the passion for ‘Catholic’ football, 
and so forth, can use up energies desperately needed in the aposto- 
late as such—the ‘direct apostolate’ of the Gospel to which the Abbé 
Michonneau repeatedly returns. Even organisations more obviously 
related to the Church’s mission can be a restriction of the universal 
mission of the priest in a missionary parish. ‘For the last fifty years 
priests have consoled themselves for the loss of one kingdom by 
the conquest of another: having failed to keep the men, they have 
got busy organising the women; having failed to hold grown-ups 
they have gone in search of youth; and since youth is difficult to 
attract, they have fallen back on children. They provide a safe terri- 
tory, an assured kingdom, even though it isn’t the whole kingdom of 
God’. Too often young priests are all for J.0.C., Scouts, and other 
‘movements’ excellent in themselves. But the movement par 
excellence is the apostolate—and everything else must give place to 
that. 

Even works of charity precisely as organised can interfere with 
the priest’s primary concern. So far as possible they should be left 
to the lay organisations. Specialised movements (such as the J.O.C.), 
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too, should be given the fullest autonomy; their whole strength lies 
in the fact that they are not ‘clerical’. They are trained by the clergy, 
it is true, but in their own activities they must be allowed a proper 
freedom so that they may penetrate those places where a mere 
clericalism can never hope to go. ‘Ali such movements, indeed every 
activity in the parish, must be integrated in the single stream of 
conquest for Christ that must unite a missionary parish’. 

‘The direct apostolate is the work of every priest in such a parish, 
and it must be exercised in two ways: through the contacts he seeks 
out, and through those that come to him. Hurried visits from house 
to house in a parish of thousands is extravagant of time and dubiously 
valuable. By dividing the parish into areas, and by enlisting the 
aid of lay apostles (‘les militants’ who play so important a part at 
Colombes), it has been possible to arrange réunions a domicile, i.e. 
meetings of a dozen or more people in a house where the priest comes 
as a priest and by prayer and discussion with those present is able 
to prepare the way for the working of grace. The accounts of the 
great success of these gatherings, recalling as they do the practice— 
and the faith—of apostolic times, show that such methods succeed 
in a milieu where the methods traditional in a Christian parish are 
useless. The training of the lay apostles is one of the most important 
of the priest’s tasks, but here—as always—the emphasis is simply 
on the apostolate as such. 

There is no room to quote the countless details given in this 
profoundly valuable book showing how the principles of this 
missionary apostolate have been triumphantly vindicated. Statistics 
prove very little, but in fact the attendance at Mass on Sundays 
has risen from an average of 1,000 in 1941 te 1,300 in 1945, Easter 
Communions from 850 to 1375. The work is still largely preparatory, 
tilling a field that has been neglected for a very long time. One of the 
great merits of the book is its informal style, consisting as it does 
of a dialogue between the Abbé Michonneau and Pére Chery, who 
has put the material together. This means that high-sounding theories 
are invariably implemented by concrete illustrations. A magnificent 
section on the necessity of direct, living preaching suited to the 
capacity of a de-christianised congregation contains some salutary 
reminders of what happens too often: appeals for cash, cliché-ridden 
generalisations, sweet banalities. ‘If the salt lose its savour, where- 
with shall it be salted?’ Too often a sermon echoes Claudel’s answer, 
but without his irony: “With sugar’. 

It would be wholly wrong to seem to suggest that Parotsse, 
Communauté Missionaire is querulous, merely a negative complaint. 
Even its most severe strictures, as in the section on the cash-element 
in contemporary parochial life, are inspired by a burning zeal for the 
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Kingdom of God. And at every turn there is ample proof of the 
purifying effect of experience and a touching humility in recalling it. 
There are many signs just now of the strength of the Catholic revival 
in France, and this latest volume of an already historic series is 
assuredly one of the most hopeful. 

Inttup Evans, O.P. 


RED ARMY SOLDIER 


E all know Tommy Atkins. In two wars he has become 
W sso of the British soldier. We know what he thinks, 

how he will react to most events, and his general likes and 
dislikes. He has been hailed as ‘Britain’s best ambassador’. I 
foreign countries his demeanour has been one of kindly tolerance, 
cheerfulness, and some degree of self-effacement. All in all, these 
things have built themselves into a reasonably understandable 
character. 

What of Ivan Ivanovitch, ‘Tommy Atkins’ of the Red Army? 
There are three million of his kind in occupied Europe, stretching 
from the Balkans to the Arctic, and from the Russian frontier to 
Central Germany. Can we define a general character for Ivan 
Ivanovitch, whose réle is such a significant part of the international 
play being performed in Europe today? 

I have known a hundred Ivans. I have seen him in this aftermath 
of war. I have seen the results of his handiwork. But my knowledge 
is coloured by the difference between the Oriental and the Occidental 
minds. This barrier is a constant difficulty, necessitating a re-examin- 
ation of every event. For instance, there was the Red Army soldier 
who deprived an Austrian of his wireless set, then, as he was leaving, 
dug his free hand beneath his tunic, brought forth a jade ornament 
and thrust it at the Austrian, saying: ‘A present for me from 
Hungary. I give it to you for this present’ (pointing to wireless set). 
The interest of the situation lies in the word, ‘present’. Was the 
expression meant humorously, as you and I might have said it? Or 
did the Red Army soldier interpret finding as keeping? Closer 
acquaintance with Ivan shows that it is legal for the Red Army 
soldier to possess what he finds, as long as the article is not required 
by the State. Hence, there was no humour or veiled sarcasm in the 
soldier’s remark to the Austrian. 

Then, also, there is the difference between ‘Musenuiie’ Ivan and 
‘Kasakh’ Ivan, as much difference as exists between a Londoner 
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thousand years ago. Both had lived the timeless life of the steppe, 
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‘and a native of Togoland. This difficulty could deny finding any 


solution to Ivan’s character, were it not for Russia’s war casualties. 
These ran into many millions, and, even more important, included 
practically the whole of Russia’s European army. Russia’s final, 
conquering army consisted of almost all Asiatics. Certainly those 
whom we met in the occupation forces were nearly one hundred per 
cent. Asiatic types. 

This is the Ivan we must examine. What has been his background? 
Essentially he is a peasant, with a near-strain of the nomad. His 
home has been the inhospitable steppe. His life has been an unending 
struggle against hardship. Civilisation has been a remote, unknown 
world. Authority, wielded by some unseen power, is exercised by the 
local farm overseer, whose word is law. 

Ivan has seen no railway, no motor car (except, perhaps a farm 
tractor or harvester flitting through at certain seasons of the year), 
no town, no electric light, no coal, no bricks, no clothes (other than 
rude local products). In fact, Ivan’s world has been bounded by 
the few acres surrounding his hut, and his associates the few humans 
and animals which could co-exist alongside him. 

From time to time the overseer would call together the workers 
of the communal farm and announce the ‘State’ requirements of the 
farm, which meant the quantity of the produce which the farm must 


‘send away to the uncomprehended world outside. The declaration 


would be accompanied by a Communist harangue, interspersed with 
the words, ‘Tyerpit nada’ (You must suffer), and ending with the 
promise of the eventual Elysium on earth. 

Ivan lived crudely. His home was built from thin branches of 
scrub (for trees were non-existent) and walled with cow-dung. The 
overseer probably enjoyed a more luxurious dwelling built from 
mud bricks. The animals lived in the open through hot, dry summer 
and cold, icy winter. 

It was from this backwater of civilization that Ivan stepped on 
to the battlefield of Europe. It needs little thought to imagine the 
bewilderment of this uncultured mind suddenly confronted with a 
succession of experiences passing before it like a lightning kaleido- 
scope. In a few short months the experiences of a normal lifetime 
were thrust at Ivan. 

This is no Ivan of the Red Army poster, portrayed as fighting for 
the Cause against Nazism. He hardly recognises the Russian language 
of Europe, much less friend and foe in this fantastic world. 

It was, nevertheless, this Ivan who fell on Europe, as his fore- 
fathers had done centuries before. Except for weapons, clothes, and 
mobility. Ivan might easily have been one of his own forbears of a 
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and fought against the same rude elements. The one difference was 
that Ivan had become a squatter, whereas his ancestors had retained 
freedom of movement. 

Ivan came to Rumania, first land of permitted excesses. He saw 
houses which surpassed his wildest dreams of magnificence; roads 
that did not dive into two-feet-deep potholes at every step; sleek 
motor cars that swept past in a swirl of dust, with no oxen between 
the limbers! 

He saw great, beautiful buildings—churches—in which no one 
lived—what prodigality! He saw farmyards alive with cattle, 
poultry, pigs; all so fat and well cared for. Horses stood in the 
pastures by the hundred—possession of one would have made the 
Kasakh owner a millionaire! He saw rivers that held fish, and which 
threw up a bountiful harvest in response to half a dozen hand- 
grenades, or even a short attack with a sub-machine gun. 

Then Hungary, more fabulous. And, finally, Austria, where East 
really meets West. Little wonder that Ivan stopped in astonishment 
at the sight of the Ringstrasse with its grey stone architecture. Not 
surprising that he attacked the Vienna Workers’ Flats, under the 
impression that anything so magnificent must be capitalistic—what- 
ever the word ‘capitalistic’ might mean other than ‘enemy’. 

We can now see Ivan free from the restraint of war. His actions 
and reactions become observable. His character, under the impact 
of the West, is being formed. We are on solid ground. 

Remember the allegations of Russian excesses, the denials, the 
half-acceptance, and the final generalization: ‘It is admitted that 
certain excesses have been committed but these are frowned upon 
by the Red Army authorities’. 

In plain words, this was Ivan satisfying his lust. No amount of 
poetry, no turning a blind eye, no half-truths can alter the fact that 
Ivan sought out women whenever he reached a new halting-place. 
More than that, he commandeered and turned hundreds of thousands 
of women into camp followers, into the personal chattels of Red Army 
soldiers. 

No one has told the intimate story of these unfortunate women, 
except in broad terms. What is wrong with truth today, that proven 
facts become distorted by fear of offence? What picture of tragedy 
can be conceived by the reader of such a phrase as, ‘Certain excesses 
have been committed’? Does that tell the story of the fifty-five years 
old Hungarian woman who was uprooted from her home and family 
in Budapest, and made the domestic help, the unwilling concubine 
of three Red Army soldiers? There is such a woman. She was em- 
ployed by British Military Government, in Austria, after she escaped 
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' from the Russians. Her nights remain filled with turbulent dreams 


of the horrors she underwent. 

This woman was but one of hundreds of thousands. Perhaps twenty 
were herded in one lorry which I passed when driving through the 
Russian zone of Austria last autumn. The women lay slumped on 
the sideboards of the lorry. They were Austrians, Hungarians, 
Rumanians, and heaven knows what other races. Their eyes were 
dull and lifeless. The momentary flicker of life and hope that filled 
them as they saw me crawling past in the opposite direction, died 
out almost as it was born. I hurried past, ashamed of my own 
impotence, as I have never been before. 

I am no prude. Six years of war made sure that any illusions I 
had remaining would be destroyed. But this open white slavery 
frightened me. It was unbelievably anachronistic; and unbelievably 
real. 
In August last year I was privileged to form one of the party which 
took over the province of Styria from the Russians who had been 
in occupation for five months. We were able to investigate in detail 
the many rumours of Russian conduct. The results of the investiga- 
tion were more astounding than the rumours! Even now I find it 
hard to believe the attested facts. 

Wholesale rape was a common story. When I left Austria, the 
offspring being born provided the living testimony that rumour had 
not lied in this direction. The Austrian authorities permitted abortion 
where fatherhood was claimed to be Russian. 

Investigation of rumours that Ivan, and his comrades, had 
instituted a scale of payments for non-interference with women, 
showed that some such system was employed. The Austrian allega- 
tions that the Russians had a graduated scale according to the age of 
the threatened victim were not borne out. The lack of selectivity— 
by western standards—of the Red Army soldier was only too evident 
from the composition of their caravanserai. There were countless 
eases, however, where women had saved themselves from interference 
by offering Red Army soldiers watches and jewellery. 

This brings us to Ivan’s love of baubles, the watch holding the 
place of honour. Nothing equalled Ivan’s adoration of watches and 
clocks, but primarily watches. Incredible stories are told about 
watches. There is the story of the Red Army man who walked into a 
jeweller’s shop, carrying a grandfather clock, which he deposited on 
the counter with the remark: ‘Tomorrow I will come back for the six 
watches which you will make for me from this.” There are many 
variants of this story, including the one in which the soldier hands 
over six ‘broken’ watches for one old timepiece, the recipient of the 
six watches discovering that all they need is winding up! 
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Any of these stories could be true or not. I have seen Red Army 
men snatching at people’s wrists as they walked past, hoping to find a 
watch. I have seen six watches fastened round the wrists of one man! 

Next to watches, bright jewellery—not necessarily valuable—was 
much in demand. High in the list was the linen sheet. This was a 
source of puzzlement at first, but the solution proved to be that the 
sheets were torn into strips, and used for sending parcels back to the 
U.S.S.R. Nothing else but sheets would do for this, and the much 
stronger hessian was refused. Heaven knows what accident began this 
chain of mimicry. 

Furniture was a high priority, but beds enjoyed a dubious standing. 
In one post I visited I found the Russians sleeping on the floor, on 
straw, alongside perfectly good beds, which remained unoccupied. 

I have heard much of the Russian orgies of insensate destruction. 
I actually watched the Russians evacuate an Austrian schloss (castle) 
and was the first Britisher to examine the place after their departure. 
The courtyard was a piled-up mass of broken furniture and furnish- 
ings. The windows had been burst from their frames as the soldiers 
hurled the furniture into the courtyard. Even the spick-and-span fire- 
engine was hacked with an axe, as though in protest against its neat 
appearance, but not rendered unusable. 

The terrified schloss staff told me of the wild looting that had taken 
place, but added that it was carried out in the greatest good humour! 
This supports my belief that the destruction wrought by the Red 
Army bears no relation to revenge or hatred, such as is frequently 
claimed. Instead, I believe that it is a mixture of ignorance of value 
and an inability to comprehend a simple order. I fully believe that 
the failure of a Sévres tea-service to rebound, intact, from the court- 
yard, must have mystified the thrower. Ivan’s immaturity, and lack 
of elementary experiences, must be recognized before his actions can 
be even partially understood. 

My own efforts to find accommodation in what had been an area of 
Russian occupation revealed the most astonishing things. There was a 
predilection for plumbing apparatus, but of the most haphazard kind. 
A cistern taken from here, a basin from there, a connecting pipe from 
somewhere lese. A gas boiler stolen but the gas element left behind. 
Handles of water taps and lengths of piping removed, or just the 
wash-basin ripped out. 

Gradually, one could form a coherent picture. Ivan was mystified 
by such wonders. The flushing of a lavatory was a shattering dis- 
covery. His ideas of what caused the flush were often at variance with 
best plumbing practices, henée the arbitrary extraction of a particular 
part of the complete unit! Kitchen sinks were used as eating bowls 
for the invariable hash on which the Red Army apparently existed. 
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“This was luxury indeed. Knives and forks were beyond their use as 


eating utensils. 

But surely I have said enough to show that Ivan is basically un- 
civilized, despite his modern armament, clothes and veneer of Russian 
diplomacy. Ivan remains, beneath it all, a simple, uncultured worker, 
ignorant, illiterate and alien to Europe. He is much too little advanced 
to assimilate European culture as yet. 

What of his effect upon the prestige of Russia in the eyes of 
Europe? There is only one word—disastrous. Ivan has divided East 
from West far more efficiently than the twenty-five years’ old Russian 
‘iron curtain.’ Not even the re-erection of this wall, further wast, by 
Russia, can blot out the memory of Ivan from Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

And what of the effect of Europe upon Ivan? The ‘peasant’ Ivan 
has made no bones about it. He has told the local inhabitants, once 
intercourse has been achieved, that he is never going back to Russia! 
The better-educated Ivan has reacted more viciously. He has seen 
disillusionment. The propaganda of Moscow has collapsed. The out- 
side world, peopled by the masses living in unfurnished caves, half- 
starved, and slave-driven by a few ‘capitalists,’ hasn’t been like that 
at all. Red Army soldiers of this type have been heard to say, openly, 
that when they return to Moscow they will shoot Stalin for his lies, 
if they get the chance! 

The educated, but untravelled, Ivans are palpably living in a be- 
mused state. The vehicles of so much propaganda, the pride in their 
military achievements undimmed, they do not know what line to take 
towards their allies. Occasionally they will admit, in a burst of can- 
dour, that Russia has far to go to reach parity with the rest of Europe. 
Normally, however, they maintain a close mouth about their back- 
wardness, and adopt a sneering attitude towards the accomplishments 
they see around them. This mind, in its own confusion and com- 
plexity, is beyond analysis at present. 

Far more important is the addition of the peasant Ivans—perhaps 
five million of them—who, collectively, promise to form a vocal, dis- 

ruptive element within the U.S.S.R. The Ivan who has sent a shudder 
of horror through Europe may well send a shudder of horror through 
the U.S.8.R. when he returns to the land from whence he came. 
JOHN DALGLEISH. 
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CEYLON 


HE strategy of a world war has imposed a new ‘grand tour’ 

I upon our generation. Via the African desert, the Appenines, 

or the beaches of Normandy, we travelled to the Rhine; and 
then, sweating in crowded transports, bound for India, Burma, 
Malaya or Japan, we gasped across the Persian Gulf to call, usually, 
at Ceylon. Here, at the commercial port of Colombo or in the great 
natural harbour of Trincomalee, the Navy massed its White Ensigns 
for what proved to be an unnecessary invasion of Malaya; and here 
in the months that succeeded the atom bomb we waited impatiently 
to come home. 

For Jack ashore, Ceylon offered ebony elephants and sapphire 
engagement rings; noodles and birds’ nests in a Chinese café; and a 
ride in a rickshaw, with an almost naked coolie pulling you through 
the streets, and making you feel, half-guiltily and half-excitedly, like 
a Roman emperor. But there was little beer and no girls. We were 
soon bored, and longed for Tyneside, the Gorbals, or the New Cut. | 

Looking back, one remembers the constant sunshine, the flam- 
boyant trees flowering their vivid petals down the quiet avenues of 
English bungalows, the blare of oriental music from arrack taverns, 
and the indescribable stench of the little native streets. And one tries 
to write down a description of Ceylon that will mean something in 
England. 

When one became expert, one learnt to differentiate between two 
kinds of natives. There were the Sinhalese, who wear cotton skirts 
called sarongs, have narrow faces and prominent teeth, and are the 
original inhabitants of the island. Englishmen tend to complain that 
they are fundamentally lazy and have no sense of business; they do 
not share the prestige of martial races like the Sikhs or Gurkhas, and 
when the Japanese raided Colombo—very lightly by London stan- 
dards—almost the entire native population fled from the city and 
wouldn’t come back for a week; this was considered to prove that they 
had no ‘guts.’ They are, however, said to be quick to draw knives in 
quarrels among themselves. Personally I found the Sinhalese friendly 
and polite; and sensible in not wearing the hot days out in unneces- 
sary labour or business affairs. 

The Tamils were the second type of native. These are immigrants 
from South India; they have round faces; they work hard, save their 
money, and send it back to their native villages; mostly coolies, they 
are popular with European estate managers. Large colonies of Tamils 
have settled permanently in Ceylon, and make up a considerable 
minority in the population, and many of the shops are owned by 
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Indians, who have more business skill than the Sinhalese. 

The Tamils and Sinhalese speak completely different languages, 
but among the educated classes English has become the ‘lingua 
franca’ of Ceylon, and in many well-to-do homes the native tongue 
is relegated to second place. The Ceylon Government has recently 
tried to arrest this tendency by encouraging the use of the vernacular 
in schools and in the law courts, but many lawyers have found them- 
selves unable to carry on a legal argument in their own language! 
This is only one example of the Westernisation to which the island 
has succumbed. As soon as a Sinhalese or Tamil rises to the dignity 
of a clerkship he discards his sarong for a pair of trousers, puts socks 
and shoes on his feet, and does his best to adopt European habits. 
The women, although comparatively free by Oriental standards, are 
more conservative and have retained the traditional and beautiful 
saree. Nationalist Ceylonese politicians, although themselves the 
products of a Western education, are strongly opposed to this Euro- 
pean influence, and are sounding a recall to the native language and 
culture in terms that remind one of the Fianna Fail in Treland. 

Then there are the Burghers. These are the descendants of the 
original Dutch colonizers; they have intermarried fairly freely with 
the native peoples, but some families claim a pure European descent. 
Numerically the Burghers are unimportant, but culturally they play 
a big part in the life of the country as managers, chief clerks, customs 
officers, and so on. They are generally capable and unbribeable— 
qualities to which the Sinhalese cannot aspire. Their native tongue 
is English, but with a distinctive accent; their women wear European 
clothes, and enjoy jitter-bugging; they tend to despise the Sinhalese, 
and like to be regarded as Europeans. The English colony, however, 
does not admit them to social equality. I had the privilege of living 
for some months with a Burgher family; it was typical of their home 
background that we spent Christmas Day singing English carols and 
Scottish ballads on the verandah. It is an easy judgement to say that 
the Burghers, belonging neither to the English nor the native com- | 
munities, are living on an artificial and borrowed culture. But the 
problem of how to synthesise an East to which they belong, and a 
West after which they hanker, is not easily solved. 

Finally one must mention the English, who occupy most of the 
managerial positions in the large commercial houses and on the tea 
and rubber estates. I had expected to find a rigid colour bar, but 
officially no such thing exists; at cinemas and to a certain extent in 
hotels, Europeans sit side by side with the wealthier class of Cey- 
lonese; nor did I see any signs of that racial arrogance and public bad 
manners that are popularly supposed to distinguish the Englishman 
East of Suez. But while relations between the English and the natives 
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may be correct, they cannot be described as cordial; socially they 
move in entirely different circles. The English often grow very fond 
of their own personal servants, but—wherever they are—they dislike 
the natives in the mass, and have no desire to know them in person. 
This is an attitude which it is easy to criticise in England, but into 
which one slips with surprising and alarming naturalness when 
abroad. It is only fair to say that there are prejudices on both sides, 
and sailors with ‘liberal ideas’ or enquiring minds did not find it very 
easy to obtain an introduction into Ceylonese homes. | 

One of the canons of British rule is that one never interferes with 
the religion of the natives. But one gradually learnt the elements of 
the situation. The Sinhalese are Buddhists, and Buddhist monks in 
their yellow robes are frequently seen in the streets; temples are few, 
small, and uninteresting architecturally; to enter them one must 
remove one’s shoes; inside there is often only one vast sedent Buddha, 
with that ageless look of interior contemplation that has been set for 
all time upon his face; sometimes there are groups of statues repre- 
senting incidents in the life of the Buddha, that might have come 
straight out of Madame Tussaud’s. Services, I am told, are only 
attended by a handful of the devout, but occasional processions and 
pilgrimages are immensely popular. Some Buddhist monks, I was 
told, are fine scholars and deep contemplatives, but discipline is lax 
and one occasionally read in the paper of unseemly brawls and scan- 
dals. It is probably true to say that Buddhism sits lightly on the 
people today, but it has acquired a certain prestige as the national 
religion, and is favoured in Sinhalese nationalist circles for that 
reason. Many of the natives are very careful about not killing any 
kind of animal or insect, and are genuinely distressed when they see 
an Englishman stamp on a beetle. In the remote villages, belief in 
magic and nature cults are general, and even in Colombo an old tree 
at the bottom of my garden was never without a votive lamp burning 
before it. 

The Tamils are Hindus. I was never able to get inside a Hindu 
temple, but they seem to be filled with a remarkable collection of 
animal-gods, resembling the rococo creatures on English fair-ground 
round-abouts. All the Tamil shops and cafés have crude lithographed 
pictures of their gods hung up on the walls; I was able to buy some 
of these, but the crowd who gathered round during the transaction 
expressed great surprise that an ‘English master’ should be interested 
in such things! I was never able to discover anything about Hindu 
theology, apart from the ‘divinely ordained’ nature of the caste sys- 
tem, which has largely influenced the Sinhalese social hierarchy. At 
an office with which I had some dealings, the English manager, in the 
absence of the office messenger, told his clerk to fetch something for 
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him from his car in the road outside; the clerk, feeling affronted at 
being told to do such a menial act, immediately gave notice! That is 
an attitude which one continually comes up against; I found it very 
difficult to persuade my native boat’s crew to carry anything on to the 
jetty, and I often felt obliged to lend a token hand myself to show 
that it wasn’t just ‘coolie’s work.’ 

Almost all the Christian denominations are represented in Ceylon, 
though their members constitute only a small percentage of the popu- 
lation. The Anglican Church, now called the Church of Ceylon, nas a 
number of excellent fee-paying schools, to which most of the wealthy 
Ceylonese send their children; they are considered to have a very 
much higher educational standard than the Buddhist colleges. Its 
churches, clean and simple, reflect the typically English virtues, and 
most shades of broad and high church are represented among them. 
They are almost all situated in the well-to-do residential quarter of 
Colombo, and I think it is fair to say that thé native Anglican con- 
gregations are drawn from the professional and middle classes. What 
in the past has probably been a social asset will increasingly become 
a liability in the Ceylon of tomorrow, but the Anglican church will, 
I believe, gain more than it loses from the change. The first Ceylonese 
Bishop in the Church of Ceylon was created last year. 

The Catholic Church claims, I believe, more members than all the 
non-Catholic sects, and evidently has deeper roots among the poor; 
the population of several fishing villages along the west coast has been 
entirely Catholic for many generations. In Colombo, the Cathedral 
and several churches are built in the heart of the native town, and 
are full all day long with worshippers who squat on the floor before 
their favourite shrines—the Christ Child seemed a particular object 
of devotion. They make the sign of the Cross carefully several times 
over, and like to touch the venerated statue with their hand before 
they leave the church. I was told that many Hindus and Buddhists 
who are not baptized Christians like to invoke the aid of Christian 
saints, and swell the numbers at Catholic processions and pilgrim- 
ages. I suppose it might be cynically said that the illiterate native 
who is converted to Catholicism only exchanges one lithographed 
picture for another, but the enormous queues that I saw waiting out- 
side the confessionals on Christmas Eve indicate that there is a real 
sacramental life among them. The Burghers, too, are almost entirely 
Catholic, though there remain a few congregations of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The Catholics possess several large and well-built 
schools and colleges, though I believe these do not enjoy quite the 
social or educational prestige of their Anglican counterparts. A native 
Catholic bishop was also created last year. All the Catholic churches 
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to have come from the Rue St Sulpice; I cannot say how this strikes 
a native congregation, but it seemed to me profoundly shocking that, 
while Europe can boast her black Madonnas, for Ceylon apparently 
God and all the choirs of Heaven are Frenchmen. 

Ceylon seems happily free from religious rivalry or quarrels; Bud- 
dhists and Hindus live side by side, and suffer each other placidly; 
when I was shown over the early Buddhist sites at Anuradhapura I 
discovered to my surprise that the official guide was a Hindu Tamil; 
this is rather like employing a Moor as a guide in Rome! As for the 
Christians, I rgther formed the impression that the period of conver- 
sions had passed, and that all churches were intent on building up 
and strengthening their existing organizations. A recent Education 
Act, making instruction in the vernacular compulsory, and forcing 
almost all schools into the free state system, has called forth protests 
from Catholics as well as Anglicans, and has created a situation 
similar to that in England today. 

The government under which this small island (roughly the size of 
Ireland) has been administered during the past twenty-odd years has 
been an ingenious adaptation of the committee system used by the 
London County Council. Elections were held from a universal 
suffrage (immigrant Tamils, however, excluded) for a State Council, 
possessing wide powers in internal affairs; in order to allow Europeans 
and Burghers to take part in government the Governor had a small 
number of ‘nominated’ seats at his disposal. On the whole I think it 
is fair to say that this system has worked well. Ceylonese can point 
to the fruits of an increasing degree of self-government—a partly 
native judiciary, an almost purely native university, free education 
for all, military and naval formations largely administered by native 
officers, a state co-operative system evolved under the stress of war, 
wage and price controls that make Ceylon probably the most pros- 
perous country in the East today. The difference between Ceylon and 
India is very marked; in Ceylon there is little grinding poverty, 
remarkably few beggars, and there has been no famine. Moreover, in 
Ceylon there have been no riots or mutinies; with the Japanese fleet 
a few hours’ sailing away, Ceylon remained—at least passively— 
loyal. 

Tt is only fair to record the complaints made by English and Bur- 
gher residents about the Ceylonese government.They say it is corrupt. 
This seems to be true; it is certainly advisable to have a small bribe 
ready when applying for any kind of a pass or permit; but this is, 
unfortunately, a characteristic of all oriental régimes (except the 
Chinese Communists, we are told), and indeed of many European and 
American ones. They say it is inefficient. This is certainly true com- 
pared with Anglo-Saxon standards, but I did not find the post-office, 
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for instance, any more infuriating in Ceylon than, for example, in 
Spain. They say the rationing system is a farce, and that everything 
has to be bought in the black market. Alas, Great Britain is one of 
the few countries in the world fit for self-government if this is to be 
a criterion. They say that the States Council is ‘just a collection of 
windbags.’ It is true that the standard of debate often falls to the 
level of petty personal bickerings, and that the member for Bibile 
spoke for, I believe, three days on the motion for the last Budget; but 
such oratorical marathons are to be paralleled in the American 
Senate. 

A more serious complains i is that the Ceylonese do*not understand 
the meaning of democracy. The elections are invariably decided on a 
communal basis; that is to say, that in areas where the Tamils are in 
a majority (such as extensive areas in the north of the island) a Tamil 
representative is elected, while always Malays will only vote for a 
Malay member, and so on. The result is that political parties in the 
English sense hardly exist; the States Council consists of a majority 
block of Sinhalese, and a minority of Tamils and other smaller groups. 
The Tamils are nervous of legislation that will penalize them. In my 
experience I saw no signs of communal jealousies among the people 
themselves; I was in command of a small harbour boat with a mixed 
Tamil and Sinhalese crew, and—though each nationality would boast 
of its superior virtues—they seemed to live happily enough together. 
But there is no doubt that, among the political leaders, the fear of 
discrimination is a very real one. 

Critics, too, may fairly claim that the prosperity of this little 
island is due, not to anything done by the Government men, but to 
the careful planting and management of the tea and rubber estates, 
which are largely owned by British firms. The Sinhalese are good 
at cultivating coconut plantations, where all you have to do is to 
wait for the nuts to fall off the trees five times a year, but I am told 
that when they have bought tea or rubber estates they have not 
shown the good husbandry and care for the soil that has marked 
the British administration. 

In 1944 a Commission, headed by Lord Soulbury, visited the 
island, consulted local opinion, and recommended a new Constitu- 
tion, which is to come into force this year. It is designed to take 
Ceylon one step further on the road to dominion status, or—as it 
is now called—independence; it provides for a government almost 
identical with that of a Western democracy—an upper and lower 
house, a prime minister and cabinet, and all the rest. As a concession 
to the fears of the Tamils and Burghers, the Governor has reserved 
the power to veto bills affecting linguistic, cultural, or religious 
minorities. The States Council, including the European members, 
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approved the new Constitution with only a handful of dissentients; 
but the Tamils remain nervous. The first Prime Minister of Ceylon is 
expected to be Mr Senanyake, the present leader of the Council. 
This wealthy Sinhalese landowner has shown considerable skill in 
directing his country’s affairs during the war years; he is opposed 
as a reactionary by the left wing student parties, but he is probably 
the only man with sufficient stature and breadth of vision to trans- 
form a Sinhalese communal group into a national party. 

Time alone will show whether this—or any oriental country—will 
successfully master the delicate balance of democratic government. 
Political parties that flaunt the old communal distinctions are begin- 
ning to form on the extreme left; I found the university divided be- 
tween the Communists and the Trotskyists, the latter, under the 
name of Sama Samajists, being apparently the more popular. The 
coolies are forming into powerful trade unions, invariably under 
Communist or Trotskyist leadership, and are beginning to try their 
strength with token strikes. As it is, the ‘workers’ are divided be- 
tween the two races; one wonders if a class unity will prove more 
real than the communal unity. The next election may see the 
appearance of a left wing workers’ party, but old habits and sus- 
picions may still prove too strong. 

Ceylon has given tea and rubber to the West, and in exchange has 
received Christianity and Democracy. We shall watch her progress 
with sympathy. But while Sinhalese and Tamils, Communists and 
Trotskyists, Europeans and Burghers, seek—or refuse—that unity 
and cooperation, without which democracy is impossible, let us 
remember the unity that already does exist before the altars where 
all kneel together, or in the confessionals where English sailors were 
absolved by native priests. Neither India nor Ceylon can exist as 
nations while they are cut in half by communal rifts; the future for 
Christianity is prejudiced by its association with the Imperial power, 
yet who can say but that, in God’s good time, a new unity will come 
to the divided peoples of the East within the Mystical Body of Christ; 
or that missionary priests, steeped in the traditions of Oriental 
contemplation, will return to the conversion of an anarchic and 
materialistic West. 

GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 


wi 


OBITER 
Humanitas is the comprehensive title of a new quarterly (from the 
University Union, Manchester 15; 2s. 6d.) which avoids all ambiguity 
as to its objects by stating them at length on an inside cover. 
‘At the present time the supreme need is for men to achieve 
some agreement concerning the ends they seek. The discussion 
of means (politics) should always be subordinated to this 
primary concern. Politics are today receiving such inordinate 
emphasis that there is dissension, often fratricidal, between 
men who are at one on fundamental issues. Conscious of the 
crisis in which we live, we believe that the unity of those who 
stand for supra-material values, for the whole person and for 
our inherited cultural tradition, is too vital to be squandered 
over secondary considerations. . . . The Universities should 
be bastions in the defence of this tradition—and something 
more. For in them tradition must be revitalised and developed, 
before being handed on. . . . It is the University as a whole 
that must face the task of reintegrating the material and 
spiritual aspects of society. Humanitas is offered as a modest 
instrument towards that end’. 
Notable in the first number is an article, ‘The Case Against the 
Universities’ by Thomas Fish: 
‘If there be a principle of order operative in our Universities 
today, it could not be stated in medieval terms. If ‘‘integrity’’ 
be a mark of contemporary University discipline, it is not 
consciously derived from a sense of transcendent reality of 
which earthly beings are the effect and for which earthly 
beings are made. . . . It may be stated, not as a criticism but 
as a fact, that at first, and even at second view, the Univer- 
sities we know present the appearance of an incoherent 
collection of courses with no consistency of direction other 
than the examinations in specific subjects, and the careers to 
which, it is hoped, success in those examinations may lead’. 
* * * 
France, that land of pamphlets, is coming into her own again. The 
flood of manifestoes, reviews, and cahiers includes a powerful Catholic 
current, in which the publications of the Editions du Cerf are 
prominent. The June number of La Vie Intellectuelle has a number 
of articles on Existentialism, which, we gather, is already out of 
fashion: 

‘In France everyone smiles at the mention of it, and it is only 
abroad that anyone asks about books which, a few months ago, 
caused a great sensation. All the same we return to the subject, 
because it would be wrong to ignore, on account of its extrava- 
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gances, the renewal of philosophy that existentialism has 
brought about’. 

An article on Gabriel Marcel, ‘dialecticien de 1’Espérance’, is 
included, ‘lest it be supposed that all existential thought is neces- 
sarily atheist’. 

A reprint, by the Editions du Rhone, of Théophile Delaporte’s 
Pamphlet contre les Catholiques de France (1924) reminds one 
forcibly of the development that took place in French apologetic 
between the wars. The impatient invective has by this a faded air, 
so largely has French Catholic writing been freed from the respect 
for les bien-pensants which roused Bloy to such wrath. A series of 
pamphlets, Les Lampes, by Yves de Montheuil, Henry de Lubac, 
and others, reflects the uncompromising mood of the Resistance, 
when Un Christianisme de Choc (the title of the first pamphlet, by 
Louis Beirnaert) took on more than a figurative meaning. 


* * * * 

M. Maritain, concluding a series of articles on ‘Education for the 

Good Life’ in the American Commonweal, describes the new ‘apoca- 

lyptic age’: 
‘Unavoidably, we shall live in a new world in which, for better 
or for worse, tremendous new energies will be at work. The 
iron discipline of social organization, as required by the 
technological revolution and the intercommunication of all the 
peoples of the earth, will probably succeed the age of rugged, 
or rather, loose, individualism. If human civilization yields 
under the burden of matter and gives itself over to techno- 
cracy, state despotism, and scientific cultivation of a soulless, 
rational ape, it’s all over with morality, as well as with art 
and contemplation and freedom. If the leaven and inspiration 
of the Gospel raises and quickens the whole mass, everything 
will be saved. . . . Human morals and ethics will revive on 
condition that human life be transpenetrated by the call of 
the hero, by the call of the saint, and, as Bergson put it, 
that mechanics and civilization, the working of practical reason 
and the human will, be given the supplement d’éme which 
they need, by mystics and the paschal fire of contemplative 
wisdom and love’. 

* 

Davin Jones considers the recta ratio factibilium in the current issue 

of Wales: 
‘ ‘For whom do I write?’’ gets quickly involved in ‘‘Why?’’, 
and to state ‘‘why’’ any maker makes his works is not at all 
easy and soon takes us into deep water. Beyond the easily-seen 
reasons why this or that work is made and the commonplaces 

of supply and demand, there are the far deeper causes and the 
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more intricate ones. This applies to the whole creativeness of 
man and especially so at that level of it now called “‘literature 
and the arts’. . . . The muse of history and the muse of song 
begin to knit their brows and so do the psychologists and the 
metaphysicians, even if the Marxists remain calm. On the 
whole I am inclined to say that one makes a writing ‘‘for’’ 
anyone anywhere at any time who may happen in some way 
to ‘‘delight’’ in it. For although in the making of any work 
it is the shape of the work itself which engrosses the maker, 
nevertheless some “‘audience’’, some ‘‘consumer’’ is presup- 
posed because men make things for men’. 
* * * * 
Smr ALBERT Howarp, concluding a letter to The New English Weekly 
(June 27) on the restoration of a derelict dairy-farm through ‘organic’ 
farming, writes : 
“Two questions are constantly being put to me: (1) Why spend 
one hundred and fifty millions a year for the treatment and 
care of casualties, most of which need never have occurred? 
(2) Why not devote, to begin with, a tithe of this vast sum to 
the*prevention of disease at the source by restoring and main- 
taining the fertility of the soil and then bringing its fresh 
products to the tables of our people? My invariable reply is: 
There can be no satisfactory answer to these questions till 
another disease of the modern world has been overcome— 
fragmentation—due to the well-meaning but superficial efforts 
of hordes of experts, each busy in his own narrow field. The 
spate of advice, often masquerading as Science, which results, 
prevents our rulers, and indeed ourselves from seeing the wood 
for the trees. We must either rule these specialists or allow 
them to ruin civilization’. 
* * 
EVE AND THE GRyYPHON is the title of a new book by Fr Gerald Vann, 
0.P., shortly to be published by Buackrriars at approximately 5s. 
It is a study of the vocation of woman, the word ‘vocation’ being 
taken in its fullest sense. Fr Vann takes Our Lady, St Monica, 
Dante’s Beatrice, and St Catherine of Siena as types of women 
‘living in the world’, and the Gryphon, as readers of Dante will 
remember, is the figure of Our Lord to whom Beatrice leads Dante. 
The frontispiece to the book is a reproduction of El Greco’s ‘Virgin’, 
recently exhibited at the Exhibition of Greek Art in London. The 
title of the painting is arbitrary, for its subject, it appears, may well 
be the artist’s own daughter. 
ALDATE. 
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Essays in Reconstruction. Edited by Dom Ralph Russell, 0.8.B. 
(Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) 

These essays on the much discussed question of Reconstruction 
are written ‘by people with different angles of approach’, but all 
sharing ‘a common fact and common principles in their Catholicism’. 
The first part of the book gives a sketch of this fact and the principles 
it involves, while the later essays show ‘how these principles are 
applied to some spheres of life and thought—education, science, 
literature, and economics’. Here we see stated the fundamental dif- 
ference between the Catholic approach to the work of reconstruction 
and the ‘planning’ which is at present so prominent, notably in the 
fields of education and economics. If any reconstructive work is to 
be effective, it must be based on principles derived from the nature 
of man as created by God for a definite end. This is a fact ‘which can 
be proved rationally, as is done by Dom Ralph Russell in the first 
essay. As well as this rational basis of reconstruction, which should 
appeal to all men whether Christians or not, there is also the fact that 
God became man and suffered and died to reconstruct human nature 
from the destruction wrought by original sin. Hence, for the Catholic, 
all true reconstruction starts from Christ, whose redemptive work 
is still going on among us, and our own work of reconstruction can 
only have efficacy and vitality when united to Christ’s action which 
remains with us in the sacrifice of the Mass. Dom IIltyd Trethowan, 
inspired by Canon Masure’s excellent book, shows how it is in the 
sacrificial action of the Mass that we are most closely united with 
Christ in the work of reconstruction. 

Passing from principles to their application, the essay on ‘Catholics 
and Economic Reconstruction’, by M. P. Fogarty, discusses the 
attitude of the Catholic with regard to current economic policies. 
He very rightly emphasises the hopelessness of a purely destructive 
criticism; that is to say, a condemnation of existing policies linked 
with an inability to supply any practical policy, which is technically 
satisfactory and yet clearly differentiated from existing policies which 
derive from a non-Christian trend of thought. The only practical 
attitude is ‘for Catholics to take an active part in supporting current 
social policies, but to try to modify them from within in such a way 
as to divert their trend away from its present direction’. This de- 
mands the creation of a body of Catholic economists with the tech- 
nical training and the ability to formulate economic policies in 
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Christian terms, whose knowledge will be respected by other pro- 
fessional economists. In this way there would be some hope of 
bringing to an end the unnatural separation between economics and 
morality which has been the root of so much injustice in the past. 
The ten essays in this book cover almost every aspect of recon- 
struction. It is impossible in one review to give an adequate appre- 
ciation of each one of them. They are not intended to be a complete 
and exhaustive study of the subjects treated, but should be a most 
valuable preparation for Catholics who wish to probe deeper into 
these matters, and a very useful introduction to Catholic principles 
for those outside the Church. Dom Ralph Russell and his collabora- 
tors have succeeded in producing not merely a collection of essays 
but a book which forms one organic whole, deriving its unity from 

the common faith of the writers. 
Drostan Macraren, O.P. 


Reason AND Conpuct in Hume’s Treatise. By Rachel M. Kydd. 
(Cumberlege, Oxford University Press; 12s. 6d.) 


Miss Rachel Kydd has given us an interesting analysis of Hume’s 
teaching regarding the influence of reason on conduct. The question, 
‘Can reason influence conduct?’ was answered by Hume, not with an 
absolute negative, and Miss Kydd considers that he is to be 
interpreted as meaning that reason can be a mediate cause of action, 
though reason alone can never be the basis of moral action. Hume’s 
phrase, ‘Reason the slave of passion’, must be understood in this 
light, viz. not as totally destructive of the element of judgment in 
morality, but simply as a statement of Hume’s view that any judg- 
ment is dependent on a pre-existent desire. 

Miss Kydd makes a strong case for this interpretation, and we may 
well admit with her that Hume’s statement of it destroys the 
a priori rationalism of his predecessors. Nevertheless the role which 
she gives to the mediate function of reason in Hume’s thought does 
appear somewhat inconsistent with his general position, and indeed, 
taken in conjunction with his persistent undervaluation of the impel- 
ling power of the concept of duty, to raise problems of a metaphysical 
nature for which Miss Kydd does not appear to allow. 

If Hume be not a moral statistician then he must face the question 
of whether reason does give us a knowledge which differs in kind 
from that of the senses. If it does, then he will be forced to revise his 
theory of knowledge, if not, it is difficult to see how the use of reason 
claimed for him by Miss Kydd can be other than inconsistent. Was 
he perhaps too acute a thinker to be consistent in terms of his own 
theory? In the attempt to find a moral criterion there does not exist 
—unless a deus ex machina is involved—a via media between a meta- 
physical approach in the Aristotilean sense and one which is subjec- 
tive, properly falling within the provinces of the psychologist and 
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the student of culture. Or is it perhaps that a metaphysic more sen- 
sitive to the findings of scientific method might reveal a synthesis 
beween the two approaches? 

Ian Histop, O.P. 


MELANCHTHON: ALIEN OR ALLY? By Franz Hildebrandt. (Cambridge 
University Press; 8s. 6d.) 

Dr Hildebrandt modestly proposes to state rather than to solve 
the problem of the relationship between Melanchthon and Luther, 
mainly in the light of concessions made by the former to views on 
Reason, Law, and Power, which were incompatible with the strict 
Lutheran tradition. He claims that ‘the theme is doctrinal and not 
historical’, but his book is perhaps best understood as a contribution 
to the history of Protestant theology. Nevertheless recent events 
in Germany and the issues facing Protestantism today have affected 
the presentation, and the aim of the book is expressly stated to be 
practical: ‘What matters to decide is whether or not the Church 
is justified and bound to make these concessions today’. The Catholic 
reviewer therefore may be content to note the incidental value of 
the theological exposition. Perhaps he will also be allowed to put in 
a plea that continental writers, unless they have the mastery of an 
Ernest Dimnet over English, should use their native language and 
arrange for a straightforward translation to be made; they will spare 
the reader a great deal of labour and perhaps a number of misunder- 
standings. 

EDWARD QUINN. 


Acton: THe Formative Years. By David Mathew. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode; 10s. 6d.) 

It is much to be hoped that Dr Mathew’s new dignity will not 
prevent him from completing this interesting and characteristic study 
of the great Lord Acton. This volume covers the formation of the 
historian and treats of the years from his birth in 1834 to the time 
when he came under the influence of Mr Gladstone in the Sixties. 
The background to this life affords Dr Mathew an opportunity to 
exercise the talent which is so particularly his, the disengagement 
of different lines of cultural influence concentrating upon a person 
or situation. The background here is extraordinarily rich and includes 
Bourbon Naples, St Petersburg, Dollinger’s Bavaria, France moving 
towards 1870, the old English Catholic families, the Granville Whigs, 
Wiseman and the Tractarians. Dr Mathew has brilliantly illuminated 
these facets of Lord Acton’s life and one might instance his study 
of Josephism, or Febronianism, as a particularly valuable example 
of his technique. All this is admirably done. As one reads the volume, 
however, and sees the emergence of the grand lines of Lord Acton’s 
thought, one sometimes wonders whether these cultural excursions 
are strictly relevant to the main theme of the book. That is why it is 
so much to be hoped that the study will be completed and the whole 
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life seen in balance. It was, indeed, as Dr Mathew says, a far cry 
from the Palazzo Acton at Naples to the History of Liberty. A 
massive intellectual apparatus, which Dr Mathew aptly compares to 
the reverberating reciprocal engines of the contemporary mechanical 
world, ground out from Lord Acton’s immense knowledge truths of 
vast importance concerning the political, the social nature of man. 
Acton’s reverence for the central doctrines of the Catholic Church 
and his admiration for the principles of the English Constitution as 
seen by Burke, led him to construct, or at least to indicate, a 
synthesis between these two systems where they affected the cause 
of human freedom. This cause he saw threatened by anti-social, anti- 
human institutions and, indeed, we are beginning to see that a 
properly human society must always be threatened by men who 
are trying to achieve a polity which is appropriate only to the super- 
man or the animal. This is the importance of Lord Acton’s thought, 
and of the immense authority of his erudition, for the difficulties of 
our own century and, we trust, Dr Mathew will still have leisure to 
pursue this vital theme through the years when the great historian 
emerges from the interwoven cultural influences which are so 
brilliantly portrayed in this first volume of his life. 
Foster, O.P. 


A Rovine Reciuse. By Peter F. Anson. (Mercier Press; 10s. 6d.) 

The latest instalment of Mr Anson’s reminiscenes is monastic 
rather than nautical in its emphasis, and its appeal will accordingly 
be less general. Yet it is dangerous to prophesy: monks are a magnet, 
and A Roving Recluse might be described as a long monastery-crawl; 
from the Anglican Benedictines of Caldey to Italian Capuchins, with 
many a gradation between. 

Mr Anson writes with inside knowledge of the subtle difficulties 
that make the monastic life the easiest to admire and the hardest 
to achieve. For those afflicted with a Huysmans’s nostalgia for the 
romance of the cloister, his candid account of his own experiences 
should be salutary. Yet his account of Caldey revisited makes one 
wonder: the shocks he underwent relate to colour and shape, and 
there is perhaps too small a recognition of the fact that the ‘school 
of the Lord’s service’ can do without that fascinating décor which 
gave to an earlier Caldey its special charm. 


Mr Anson’s illustrations, as ever, give grace to his pages. < 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BiBLE. By Stanley Cook. (Pelican: Penguin 
Books, 1s.) 

This book deals with the Canons and Books of the Bible, a brief 
summary of its contents, a comparison with sacred writings of other 
religions, some fundamental problems of the Bible, and a note-on 
Seeoelogy with two chapters on understanding and teaching the 
Bible. 
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The book is well written, though the author’s meaning is not 
always clear. In his exposition of the Jewish religion, he seems to 
leave little room for Revelation: the Jewish God is a tribal god 
originally, similar to the heathen gods of surrounding nations, 
gradually developing into the One and Only God. The religion of 
israel developed from without, borrowing ideas from the nations 
with whom the Jewish had contact. Thus ‘guardian angels . . . just 
as... in Accad . . .protective deities’ (p. 97), ‘The myth of the 
fallen angels’. The author’s point of view is alien from Catholic 
teaching: “The Church can no longer be said to direct and control 
biblical teachings as once it did’ (p. 13). A useful book, but not for 
Catholics. 

J. A. H. 


THE ANCESTRY OF THE HARKLEAN NEw TESTAMENT. By Giinther 
Zuntz. British Academy Supplemental Papers No. VII (Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.) 

Scholars interested in the ancestry of the Harklean New Testament 
will find much valuable material in Dr Zuntz’s treatment of the 
subject. The historical introduction deals with the invasion by 
Chasroes of Northern Egypt, an event about which we possess little 
reliable information. It is a pity that Dr Zuntz does not give his 
sources, as some of his statements, e.g. the burning of the Enaton 
in 619 A.D. do not agree with the commonly accepted views. 

The first section is devoted to the Harklean colophons of the 
Pauline Epistles, the Four Gospels, and the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles. 1t is unfortunate that Dr Zuntz had not a copy of the 
Chester-Beatty MS. of the adoption of the Four Gospels before him 
when discussing the asterisks (p. 26). Hatch is right in printing one 
beside 1. 19. On p. 26 the asterisk passages should read 19-25, not 
20-35. 

There follows a long discussion of the pre-Harklean text, with 
twenty-seven detailed comparisons of Greek and various Syriac 
texts, then finajly a study of the Philoxensian text, containing 
valuable information on Greek grammar and rhetoric, and Christian 
lectionary practice. 

In view of the fact that we still possess so little material, Dr Zuntz 
presents the results of his enquiry to explorers of this Caesarean 
text, comprehenive as it is, not as an end, but, if they should prove 


stable, as a beginning. 
VALENTINE Woop, O.P. 


Tue Tuirp Day. By Arnold Lunn. (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.). 

This is vigorous and rigorous apologetic, and manifests clarity of 
mind. Mr Lunn loves a fight, marshals arguments with no little skill 
and cogency. The generality of readers will, no doubt, be impressed, 
though, we hope, not by the rhetoric of the dust-jacket: ‘This book 
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‘is the only book which contains within the same covers the philoso- 


phic defence of miracles; the evidence for modern miracles; a 
thorough statement of the internal and external evidence for the 
genuineness of the Gospels; a summary of the recent discoveries 
which have so powerfully reinforced the argument for the traditional 
authorship and dates of the Gospels’, etc. No small claim. The 
specialist might cavil at a simplitication of critical problems, might 
not agree with the invocation of one authority rather than another. 
Far more serious is a suspicion which, try as we may, cannot be 
thrust from our minds: is the author in his battling (and praise- 
worthy) zeal, quite clear about what we do set out to prove? At most, 
the preambles to faith in the resurrection. Our Lord’s reiterated 
message to one and all was—have faith. . . . Daily we say, 1 believe 
... in Jesus Christ ... who. . . the third day rose again’. Our Lord 
stood before Herod, the Herod who *. . . was desirous of a long 
time to see him’. . ., who was indeed ripe for apologetics, but Jesus 
‘answered him nothing’. The reader is not granted an impression of 
a capital distinction between the preliminaries to faith, and the act 
of faith itself. Yet, without it, apologetics are more than worthless 
and invite the scorn of the unbelieving. 

Moreover it is difficult to imagine the public that the author has 
in mind, since the book teems with personal reminiscences and 
references to an evanescent state of society. To give the book a wider 
appeal, let us remember: autres temps, autres moeurs. For better 
or for worse, gone are the days when a British Prime Minister having, 
say, five Harrovians in his Cabinet, would seek a sixth to complete 
the team. 


Porter, O. P. 


Usury CatHo.ic THEOLOGY. By Lewis Watt, S.J. (Catholic Social 
Guild, Oxford, 1s.) : 


Within the compass of a pamphlet of fifty pages Fr Watt gives us a 
remarkably clear and complete summary of the official teaching of 
the Church and of the opinions of theologians upon the subject of 
usury. As regards the latter, no attempt is made to adjudicate 
between them, the author being content to show the extent of their 
agreement as to practice despite their theoretical differences. We 
wish this little work a wide circulation, as we believe it will prove 
useful alike to students of moral theology and of ethics and to all 
interested in social and economic problems. There is only one passage 
where we failed to follow the author’s reasoning. This is on page 50, 
where reference is made to the opinion of those ‘who believe that 
profits in general are unduly reduced by excessive interest-charges 
for money lent to industry’. Fr Watt suggests that the determination 
of the rate of interest by reference to the rate of net profits would 
‘be all the more efficacious in bringing down the interest rates in 
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proportion as profits had previously been reduced by such dead- 
weight burdens; the smaller the rate of profit, the lower would be 
the standard of interest’ (italics ours). But surely a lender would 
be entitled to base his rate of interest on the profits to be made by 
industry using its own rather than borrowed capital. . 

A. L’EsrranGeE, O.P. 


A WoMAN OF THE PHARISEES. By Francois Mauriac, translated by 
Gerard Hopkins. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 9s.) oe 
Anna CotLeTt. By Barbara Lucas. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 9s.) 
La Pharisienne, the most recently published of M. Mauriac’s 
novels, is the first title in a new collected edition of his novels in 
English. It is the story of Brigitte Pian; a hard woman, pious; 
scrupulous, but ‘her neighbours always had to pay for her scruples, 
it was always at somebody else’s expense that she displayed her 
spiritual delicacy and the rigours of her conscience’. As with all of 
M. Mauriac’s work, A Woman of the Pharisees is an extended casus 
conscientie: its theme is the evil of ‘interference’, that itching 
righteousness which is wiser than God himself and has none of his 
divine patience. 

So it is that lives are ruined with the highest of motives, for 
Madame Pian, with a suggestion here, a delicate touch there, 
destroys the love of her step-daughter for the ‘incorrigible’ Mirbel 
and by her attitude hardens his waywardness into evil; the Abbé 
Calou is brought to disgrace; the schoolmaster and his wife, her 
protégés, come to disaster. The portrait is a ruthless one, and is 
wholly authentic, for M. Mauriac has a genius for unravelling those 
hidden threads of motive which, far more than spectacular deeds, 
can corrupt the mind and are the stuff of tragedy. 

The setting of the novel is the countryside in France before the 
1914 war, and gives a curious timelessness to the story. The powerful 
moral issue stands out as universal, and this despite a serious defect 
in the construction of the book. A Woman of the Phartsees might 
well do without the clumsy convention of undisclosed letters and 
documents which are constantly invoked to give authority to an 
analysis of human motives which is never in need of such devices. 
This dews ex machina creates an exasperating duality in a story 
already encumbered in its narration in the person of Madame Pian’s 
step-son, himself scarcely affected by the tragedy. 

But the book remains a masterly commentary on the mystery of 
evil, and one can think of no other novelist with Mauriac’s range, 
penetrating as it does into the very depths of a man’s conscious 
stirrings towards—or more often away from—God. The translation 
is generally excellent, but would be improved by a greater familiarity 
with the detailed vocabulary of Catholic devotion. Thus the Abbé 
Calou ‘went off to the church to make his devotions’, where the 
meaning is: ‘said his prayers’. Again, while recognising the difficulty 
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of rendering the paper-lace aspirations of nineteenth century French 
prayers into English, one might hope for a subtler version than, for 
instance, “Notice, I beg, O Lord, that I do not kick against the 
pricks, and enter my acquiescence, please, on the credit side of the 
account’. The matter is not so trivial as it may seem, for Mauriac’s 
terrifyingly accurate perception of the overtones of religious devotion 
is an essential part of his novelist’s gift to make every detail have 
its power, its providential meaning. 

Anna Collett can bear comparison with Mauriac’s work, because 
it recognises the same problems, subordinates the pattern of human 
iniquity to the same ultimate design. Here indeed the issue is 
simpler: Anna’s love for the Italian prisoner has all the anguish, 
the hopelessness of all conflicts between duty and desire. But Miss 
Lucas has deliberately sacrificed some of the implications of her 
theme to the single necessity of the passion that over-rides all else 
—husband, child, happiness, and at last life itself. For there can be 
no easy way out. The Faith remains, a rock to be built on, or a 
rock to be broken against, as it seems. Miss Lucas, with a resolute 
skill that marks a great advance on her earlier novels, keeps her 
central characters poised above that rock, until the final choice; 
‘To have the faith is one thing and a good thing. To live up to it is 
quite a different thing’, says Anna. ‘Mario smiled. ‘‘Yes, that has 
occurred to me, too’’, he assured her’. 

The detail of Anna Collett—the raffish friendliness of war-time 
pubs, the stray encounters hitch-hiking on the Oxford road, the 
Italian prisoners in the fields, the people with jobs in the Ministries 
—all this is brilliantly done, and sets off in all its intolerable isolation 
the fatal love that cannot be. With Anna Collett Miss Lucas has 
achieved a great novel. 

Evans, O.P. 


PLEA ror Liserty. By Georges Bernanos. (Dennis Dobson; 8s. 6d.) 


Of these six open letters, written from Brazil in December, 1940, 
and the following year, one is addressed to Americans, one to 
Europeans, and the remainder to the English. 

They contain a vindication of the French people, as opposed to the 
‘élite bourgeois’ who betrayed them; an indictment of the democra- 
cies for greed and cynicism, and of the Catholic bishops who have 
clung to an unjust social order; and a warning that history can only 
repeat the collapse of the League and the shame exposed at Munich, 
unless the rights of man replace the rights of Mammon. 

‘The real scandal is not the war; it is the anarchy of Christian 
consciences which the war suddenly laid bare.’ 

Mr Bernanos has no doubt of the coming triumph of the Church, 
or of the sacrifices that it will require from Catholics. He sees Her 
present seeming impotence, not as a spiritual ebb but rather as a 
turn of the tide, a marshalling of resources for zero hour. ; 
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We are an unreflective people who do not care to recognise or 
remember national sins. Most of this prophet’s burden is apposite, 
even more apposite than when it was written. Therefore it is a pity 
that M. Bernanos has chosen a literary form which is bound to seem 
artificial, and writes in a style which will only attract an intellectual 
minority. He is too rhetorical and his anger inclines to be shrill 
(though one is loth, writing from a country which has suffered so 
much less than France to make this sort of comment). If in some 
parts of the book political feeling overshadows Christian values, the 
author errs in company with other brave and tender-hearted cham- 
pions of the Lord’s poor. 

SUMMERFORD. 


Le VoyaGe pu Centurion. By Ernest Psichari. Preface by Paul 
Bourget. (Editions Louis Conard; 69 francs.) 

No one who read this book in the days of its first appearance can 
have forgotten it, but our knowledge of the writer has been enriched 
since 1915. We have seen Psichari through the eyes of his friends; 
we even know now that it was Jacques Maritain and his wife who 
sent the postcard with the picture of Our Lady of Salette to Ernest 
Psichari in the desert and this detail, with much else, has helped 
us to focus Maxence as the grandson of Renan. 

In all ways the book has gained by the years which have passed. 
Written from a unity of purpose, it achieves great beauty of style 
and atmosphere, but it is the clear intensity of its faith which stands 
out so vividly against the darkness of our contemporary sky. The 
issue between Maxence and God, clean cut as the edge of a razor, 
gives it a quality rare in these times of muzzy philosophies. 

It is valuable, too, in that it reveals a type of spirituality essen- 
tially French, more necessary than ever to be understood by the 
Catholics of other nations. And this, though its individuality is 
single to the point of genius. 

For those who have little knowledge of the spirit of Catholic France 
there could be no better introduction. Paul Bourget’s fine preface 
will help them to an understanding of that for which they must 
look. The physical atmosphere is conveyed with such actuality that 
they will hear the sounds of the camp and smell the tang of the 
desert air: and they will find the soul of France. a. a 


THEATRE—Cahier I: Essais par Paul Claudel, Charles Vildrac, etc. ; 
75 francs. Cahier II: Le Théatre Anglais d’hier et d’aujourd’hui; 
75 francs. Cahier III: Aspects du Théatre Contemporaine en 
France; 90 francs. (Paris: Editions du Pavois.) 
Historre pu THEATRE. Par Robert Pignarre. (Presses Universitaires 
de France.) 
One of the happiest results of the end of a war is that the arts of 
civilisation can be free again. Total mobilisation includes the actor, 
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and even if he only dons the battle-dress of E.N.S.A. he can 
scarcely hope to devote himself to the theatre as such: his category 
is that of morale. In France, the German occupation created special 
difficulties, but there was never any weakening in that joy in creating 
which is the quality, of all others, that makes the name of France 
synonymous with Western civilisation. France, that land of mani- 
festoes, can exasperate but rarely bores. 

The present volumes, admirably illustrated, are a welcome re- 
minder of French vitality, and reveal how close, now, are the links 
that bind us. There is no room to give a detailed account of their 
contents, but the volume on England, with its essays on the theatre 
of the war years, and its excellent translations of extracts from 
T. S. Eliot, Emlyn Williams, Sean O’Casey, Synge, and Yeats, 
together with Gide’s version of Anthony and Cleopatra, will gladden 
the hearts of those who wonder how others see us. The third volume, 
on France, has extracts from Obey, Neven, Puyet, and essays by 
Gabriel Marcel, André Charmel, and many more. 

The little volume published by the Presses Universitaires de 
France, in a series similar to our own Home University Library, is a 
masterpiece of compression, and gives a readable history of the 
theatre from primitive dances, via Greek tragedy, medieval morali- 
ties, Shakespeare, and Racine, to modern experiments. Here is an 
euvre de vulgarisation that is a model. - 

I. E. 


WoMEN AND THE Future. By Margaret Goldsmith. (Lindsay Drum- 
mond; 6s.) 


The later chapters of this book provide a useful statistical survey of 
the post-war situation and its problem for women, in industry, the 
professions, politics, law; there are useful chapters also on housing 
and the present threat of race-suicide. But it is the early pages, on 
marriage and the family, which raise the fundamental problem, the 
full scope of which the author does not seem to see, and to which, 
certainly, no adequate solution is offered. It is quite clear that women 
who need and desire creative work ought not to be debarred from it 
by sex-prejudice or unfair legislation; and that creative work of many 
kinds is quite compatible with a happy married and family life. But 
what if the work is the uncreative drudgery of the factory? First, is 
that compatible with family life? The author’s only suggestions here 
are that (a) the day-nursery system should be expanded—which 


ignores the fact that the creativity of marriage does not end with the 


birth of the child but essentially includes upbringing and the making 
of the home; or (b) that nature will somehow ‘respond to the require- 
ments of national self-preservation’ and induce women to be mothers 
at an earlier age, so as to be workers later on—which seems extremely 
questionable. On the other hand, if the two things are not compatible, 
and none the less large numbers of women are to choose the work 
rather than the family, the fact must be faced that they are rejecting 
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the fulfilment of their creative function in favour of uncreativity— 
and that way lies psychological catastrophe. This aspect of the situa- 
tion does not seem to have occurred to the author; and the book is 
indeed a gloomy reminder of the way in which the creative aspect of 
married and family life is being lost sight of. Thank God, the extent 
of this trend is debatable: the author’s findings conflict; but the 
danger is real, And it will grow more and more formidable as long as 
those who try to form public opinion are so lacking in psychological 
insight as to base their judgments on the naive assumption that any 
tendency whatsoever is bound to be a good one provided it makes for 
the economic equality of the sexes. G.V. 
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